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Foreword 



Postdoctoral studies fulfill the desire of the 
advanced scholar to pursue research for a time often in close association with 
a distinguished mentor or colleague. They provide education-capping experi- 
ences for the younger scholar ai.d reinvigoration and new directions for the 
established investigator. 

One of the earliest formal recognitions of the importance of postdoctoral 
studies in the United States was the establishment in 1919 of the National 
Research Fellowship Program by the Nationd Research Council with the sup- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation. Over 1,300 young scientists in the physi- 
cal, mathematicd, biological, and medical sciences received fellowship awards 
for postdoctoral research in the three decades during which the program was 
in operation. The fellows were selected for unusual ability and for promise of 
future leadership in scientific research. They went on to distinguished careeis 
m educational institutions and industrial and govemmentd laboratories, taking 
with them their enthusiasm for research and their high competence. The pro- 
gram played a major role in establishing for the United States the eminence in 
science that it now enjoys. 

Postdoctoral studies have undergone major growth since World War II. At 
an increasing rare, new PhD's have sought temporary postdoctoral research 
appointments as a preliminary to careers in universities and, to a lesser extent, 
in industry and government. Increasingly, universities have expected those 
appointed to their faculties to have had postdoctoral research experience and, 
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in ium, they have been willing to serve as hosts to postdoctoral scholars. More 
established investigators also have sought the renewal provided by postdoctoral 
studies and have continued to seek such opportunities. Interest in postdoctoral 
studies is strongest in the fields of the natural sciences, but it is increasing in 
the social and behavioral sciences, in the humanities, and in some of the pro- 
fessional fields. With the impetus given by the availability of federal research 
funds during the last two decades, postdoctoral studies have reached institu- 
tional status and may justifiably be referred to as the newest stratum of higher 
education in this country. 

The present report is the result of a concern within the National Research 
Council and elsewhere about the scope of postdoctoral education in the 
United States. Although postdoctoral appointees were present on many cam- 
puses, their numbers and functions were not known nationally and, in many 
instances, were not even known to the host universities. Postdoctoral educa- 
tion, as the title of this report suggests, had grown to institutional status with- 
out study or planning. In the absence of information, the costs and benefits of 
tn*s development to the universities, to the postdoctoral appointees, and to 
the nation could not be adequately assessed. The financial uncertainties asso- 
ciated with reductions in the federal research budget during the last several 
years added to the urgency of the need for information. 

A national study of postdoctoral education in the United States was firit 
suggested by Sanborn C. Brown of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Sponsored by the National Research Council and housed administratively 
within the Office of Scientific Personnel, the study got under way in 1 966. It 
is indicative of the widespread interest in the problem that financial support 
was provided by five agencies of the federal government and by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 

An advisory committee, representative of the academic community and of 
other sectors affected by postdoctoral education, determined policies for the 
study and established directions for it. The members included Sanborn C. 

Brown, Chairman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; G. M. Almy, Uni- 
versity o) Illinois; Kenneth E. Clark, University of Rochester; Bryce Craw- 
ford, Jr., University of Minnesota; H. Bentley Glass, State University of New 
York; Thomas F. Jones, University of South Carolina; Arthur R. Kantrowitz, 
AVCO-Everett Research Laboratory; Eugene M. Landis, Harvard Medical 
School; H. W. Magoun, University of California; John Perry Miller, Yale Uni- 
versity; Hans Neurath, University of Washington; Colin S. Pittendrigh, Prince- 
ton University; Moody E. Prior, Northwestern University; and Gordon T. 
Whybum, University of Virginia. Members of the committee were generous 
with their time, and we are greatly indebted to them. They were assisted by 
consultants drawn from the academic world, from industry, and from govern- 
ment. A series of conferences, interviews, and interim reports pK ided further 
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means of registering a wide spectrum of opinions and evaluations du mg the 
course of the study. 

Staff leadership during the first half-year was provided by Robert A. Al- 
berty, then at the University of Wisconsin and now at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who served as the first director and gave the project its initial 
impetus. He was succeeded as director in March 1967 by Richard B. Curtis of 
Indiana University, who was given leave of absence by his university to serve 
as full-time director of the study. Dr. Curtis carried out the analysis of results, 
the interviewing, and the consultations reported here and was the principal 
author of this report, with the close collaboration of the advisory committee. 
We are exceedingly grateful to him for liis hard work and insightful 
leadersliip. 

Other staff responsibilities were met by Robert K. Weatherall of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who served as associate director for institutional 
studies, and by Lindsey R. Harmon of the Office of Scientific Personnel, who 
was associate director for manpower studies. M. H. Trytten and William C. 
Kelly of the Office of Scientific Personnel provided general administrative 
supervision of the study. 

The information, evaluations, conclusions, and recommendations contained 
here are offered to all who are concerned with postdoctoral education. It is 
hoped that the report will lead to greater understanding of a rapidly develop- 
ing sector of higher education. 



April 15, 1969 



FREDERICK SEITZ , President 
National Academy of Sciences 
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Preface 



For many graduate students in science today 
there is little question about the nature of their first positions after they re- 
ceive their PhD’s. They will seek to work full time in research for a year or 
two with a senior investigator. If the graduate student is pointing toward a 
career as a faculty member at one of the established universities, such a post- 
doctoral appointment will be almost required to acquire new skills and experi- 
ence in research and to join the pool from which new appointments in the 
major universities are almost always made. The period spent in such an appren- 
tice role is for the most part an enjoyable one for the young scholar. He is re- 
lieved from the predoctoral pressures of graduate requirements and almost 
poverty-level stipends. 

The mentor of such young men finds them almost indispensable. Knowing 
that his laboratory is in the charge of one or more of these recent PhD’s, the 
faculty member is able to attend to his other responsibilities of teaching and 
committee work. The research goes on, with higher quality (and quantity) and 
the professor’s contribution can be more in the realm of ideas than in day-by- 
day mechanics. Furthermore, these bright young scientists often bring ideas 
and techniques from other laboratories that the faculty member himself might 
find it necessary to take a leave of absence to learn. 

In view of this almost idyllic relationship it is perhaps not surpiising that at 
the beginning of the study, I was asked by a senior professor in physics why a 
study was necessary. He expressed the opinion that postdoctoral education 
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was perhaps the best part of higher education; it had grown naturally out of 
the needs of the participants without any interference by deans. The system 
was working satisfactorily. Why rock the boat? 

A similar objection came from the education officer cf a major foundation. 
He wondered why one should study postdoctoral when graduate and under- 
graduate education were both much larger and were probably in much worse 
shape. 

In a sense the postdoctoral phenomenon needs study just because it has 
been so successful. Increasing numbers of postdoctoral students have caused 
them to become visible beyond the laboratory and the library. But it would 
be more accurate to say that the larger community has become aware of them 
without really seeing them. It is this awareness without insight that is responsi- 
ble for the study. 

In brief, the purpose of the study was to provide the basic facts about 
postdoctoral study as it exists in the United States today so that those en- 
trusted with academic, administrative, and legislative responsibilities could 
better cope with perceived problems. Beyond this, however, the study was 
conceived to inform the participants, both the postdoctoral appointee and the 
faculty mentor, of the actual situation in which they are involved and of the 
forces that have brought it into existence and that are likely to lead to change. 
In answer to the professor mentioned above, the boat had already been rocked. 
It was hoped that the study would enable all those concerned to find a new 
position of stability. 

In a more personal vein, I would like to express my appreciation to the 
National Research Council-National Academy of Sciences for all the support 
they gave me during the course of the study. In particular I am grateful to Dr. 
M. H. Trytten and Dr. William C. Kelly for their guidance and untiring efforts 
to provide me with the staff, facilities, and assistance necessary to complete 
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leaders in higher education and research. Without their encouragement and 
timely suggestions this report and the study on which it is based would not 
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design of the study, but throughout the study his wit and sensibility and 
organizing skills were indispensable. 
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the flow of questionnaires and materials, Miss Jane Howard for recording 
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